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DISEASES. OF CATTLE. 
SELECTED AND COMPILED FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Gripes, or Flatulent Colic. 


This disease, in horned cattle, is generally 
the effect of costiveness, or a rentention of food 
in the third stomach. Sometimes, however, it 
happens when the bowels are in a lax, or natu- 
ral state. Cows that are fed upon grains are 
very liable to this complaint ; such, also, as are 
kept upon dry food are often attacked by it. 
When colic takes place, independent of costive- 
ness, it is generally occasioned by feeding gree- 
dily upon fresh succulent grass, or by drinking 
cold water when heated by exercise, and comes 
on rather suddenly ; but when it is caused by 
costiveness, the attack is generally more gra- 
dual. 

The symptoms are at first, an appearance of 
restlessness in the animal, often lying down, 
groaning, or striking against the belly with the 
hind feet or horns. The body is often swollen, 
which is most observable on the left side. The 
pulse is generally in its natural state. If prop- 
er remedies are not administered, the pain be- 
comes more violent, and at length inflammation 
takes place, which is indicated by the pulse 
becoming very quick, and the ears, horns and 
feet cold; when this happens the disorder most 
commonly terminates in death. When the colic 
appears to arise from costiveness, purging me- 
dicines are of course the essential remedy ; but 
they should be combined with aromatics, .or 
stimulants, as in the following prescriptions ; 
and if the animal is in good condition, or the 
inner surface of the eyelid is unusually red, it 
should be bled freely ; but if the complaint is 
attended with looseness, or the bowels are in 
their natural lax state, particularly if the ani- 
mal appears rather weak, and the inner surface 
of the eyelid pale, the following carminative 
drink should be given, and no blood taken away. 
When the purging drink is found necessary its 
operation may be promoted by clysters. It 
may not be unnecessary to observe that when 
the colic is caused by feeding greedily on grains, 
or any other kind of food, the cow must be fed 
cautiously for several days after, and take the 
stomachic drink, hereafter mentioned, once or 
twice a day, in order to restore the tone or en- 
ergy of the stomach. On the other hand, should 
the disease have been occasioned by costiveness, 
or feeding upon dry food, the state of the bow- 
els must be attended to after the animal has 
been relieved by the operation of the purgative 
drink; as the tendency to costiveness will pro- 
bably continue, unless it be removed by a change 
of food. When this cannot be done, some salt 
Should be mixed with the food if the animal will 
eat it; if not he should be drenched with three 
or four ounces of salt dissolved in water daily ; 
this will serve to open hig bowels in a slight 
degree, and increase his appetite for water, 
with which he should be freely supplied. 


Purging Drink. 
Barbadoes aloes . Pst 4 oz. 
~ Carbonate of potash, or common 
potash 3 dr. 





Powdered ginger 4 oz. 
Water 1 pt. 
Oil of turpentine 1 02. 
Linseed oil 8 0z. 


Mix for one dose. 
When the above medicine cannot be procured | 
in time, the following may be substituted for it. 
Common salt 1 |b. 
Sweet oil, linseed oil, or any | 
kind of oil which is not very 
rancid, or even melted hog’s 


lard 1 tb. 

Flour of mustard 1 oz. 

Water 1 qt. 
To this a glass of spirit may be added. | 


Stomachic Drink. 


Powdered ginger 1 oz 
Powdered gentian 1 oz 
Carbonate of ammonia [volatile 
salts] 2 dr. 
Infusion of camomile flowers 1 pt. 
Mix for one dose. 
Carminative Drink. 
Oil of turpentine 1 oz. 
Tincture of opium 6 dr. 
Spirit of nitrous ether 2 oz. 
Water © 1 pt. 


Mix for one dose. 
White's Treatise. 


Indigestion, or loss of the Cud. 


Mr. Lawrence says that in this disease, “ the 
beast mourns, and has no appetite, or drops its 
food without attempting to swallow it. Proba- 
bly from defective irritability in the fibres, or 
contracting muscles of the rumen or cud-bag, 
the animal is unable to throw up or ruminate, 
of course the bag remains loaded and obstruct- 
ed. The intention is to remove the obstruction 
and re-invigorate the animal fibres. Let the 
animal fast some time, then give a warm bran, 
or pollard mash, with good hay and warm water 
with salt. This treatment alone may succeed 
with patience, even should the maw be obstruct- 
ed by acorns or crab-apples. An aloes tincture 
made with brandy and ginger or capsicum [red 
pepper] might be of use in this case. After 
conquering the obstruction, bitter infusions made 
of camomile, hoarhound, oak bark, &c. in beer, 
may be required, as restoratives, although per- 
haps good dry nourishing feed will have an 
equally good effect.” 5 

It is remarked by Mr. White that “ the ear- 
lier stages of this complaint are not marked by 
very striking symptoms. The animal has a 
dull, or languid appearance ; and generally, a 
rough unhealthy coat and tight skin. The ap- 
petite is diminished, and at length he ceases to 
chew the cud. The eyes and mouth have gen- 
erally a yellow appearance. 

“ To cure this disease, it should be attacked 
at an early period; for when the liver has be- 
come affected in a considerable degree, it ter- 
minates fatally. Should there be any appear- 
ance of costiveness, the following warm laxative 
is first to be given ; more commonly, however, 
the bowels are in a loose state, and the dung 





bas an unhealthy appearance ; in this case, let 


the tonic drench be given morning and evening, 


|and let the animal be kept in a warm sheltered 
situation. It may be necessary to repeat, that 


this, like most other internal diseases of cattle, 


|may generally be removed by timely attention ; 


but in attempting a cure after they have exist- 
ed some time, a great deal of unnecessary ex 
pense is often incurred. 


Warm Larative. 


Barbadoes aloes 1 oz. 
Castile soap 6 dr. 
Ginger 3 dr. 
Cascarilla bark 2 dr. 
Warm water i pt. 


Mix. 

After the operation of the laxative, the tonic 
drench may be giver, should it be found nec- 
essary. 

Tonite Drench. 
Cascarilla bark & ginger, of each 2 dr 
Soda 2 dr. 

To be given in a pint of ale, beer, or warm 

water.” 


Jaundice, or Yellows. 

This disease may be known, principally, by 
yellowness of the eyes and mouth; a dull or 
languid appearance, and debility ; a loss of ap- 
petite too isa common symptom. It may be 
distinguished from the fortner disease by the 
costiveness, which uniformly attends it, and by 
the animal appearing to be in more pain. At 
the commencement of the disorder a cure may 
generally be accomplished, by giving the warm 
laxative, directed for the foregoing complaint, 
and repeating it after an interval of five or six 
days, giving, in the intermediate time, the fol- 
lowing drink, every morning and evening. 


Castile soap < oz. 
Venice turpentine i oz 
Ginger 3 dr. 
Powdered gentian root 1 oz. 


Rub the soap and turpentine together, in a 
mortar, until they are incorporated; then add, 
gradually, a pint of water, and afterward the 
ginger and gentian. 

In the more advanced stage of this disorder, 
the liver is generally so injured as to render a 
cure impossible.— White's Treatise. 

Mr. Lawrence observes that “ this disease in 
cattle originates in hepatic, or liver-obstruction 
from cold; however, always from obstruction, 
which is most effectually opened by mild mer- 
curial purges, notwithstanding the beast may 
appear weak and hide bound. ‘The yellow 
tinge in the eyes and mouth, and upon the 
urine, sufficiently indicate the disease. ‘Take 
the patient to the house, the earlier the better, 
and if he remain weak after two or three days, 
give steel beer, milk warm, a pint twice a day 
for a week, and good keep. One gallon good 
beer, three or four ounces iron filings, infuse in 
a stone bottle corked up three or four days; 
shake daily. Hard labor during great heats 
was said by the old writers to produce the Gall 
or Overflow of the Gall, which often termin- 
ates in the Yellows.” 

(TO BE CONTINTED.) 
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From the American Farmer. 
i acres » : | 
Communicated for publication in the American Far-| 
mer, by order of the United Agricultural Societies | 


of Virginia. —_— 

On Fallowing for Whect—on gathering and clean- 
ang Clover Seed, &c. &c. 

Dear Sir, 

I should have replied to your letter immedi- 
ately on receipt of it, had not sickness prevent- 
edit. Iam now better, and shall give such an 
answer to your inquiries as my experience and 
observation enable me to do, without promis- 
ing you any thing, either new or important, on 
the subject. 

Your first inquiry on the subject of land in-| 
tended to be fallowed, is, ‘* whether I think it 
necessary to introduce the scythe or the hoof 
previous to the first ploughing, or whether I do 
not think it practicable to obtain equally good 
— from land where the whole mass of veg- 
etable matter has been turned under.” 

In answer to the first part of this inquiry, I 
will observe that it is not necessary to use the 
scythe, or to pasture the land previous to 
ploughing, provided impediments to good plough- 
ing do not exist in the soil, such as stones, 
stumps, &c. and the mass of grass or other veg-| 
etable matter is not too rank for the plough to! 
subvert or completely turn under. If it can be 
effectually buried by the plough, the more veg- 
etable matter is ploughed in the better for the 
succeeding crop, and the more fertilizing to the 
soil. But when this plan is adopted, it is neces- 
sary to sow the wheat or rye upon a single 
ploughing, and harrow in the seed. The for- 
mer system pursued throughout Pennsylvania 
and this Valley, is generally exploded. Instead 
of breaking the fallows early in the spring, stir- 
ing them once or twice during the summer, and 
again in the fall at seeding time, the more eco- 
nomical and better plan is adopted, of suffering 
the field to lie in grass during the summer, eith- 
er for hay, pasture,or to be ploughed in, in toto, 
where the land was poor and required such aid. | 
But in this case care is taken not to disturb the 
sod or vegetable mass deposited beneath the 
furrow. The ploughing is done in August or 
September, and afier lying two, three or four 
weeks, to meliorate by exposure to the influence | 
of rain and air, the seed is sown and harrowed' 
in lengthwise ; that is in the direction of the | 
ploughing. This is done in order to prevent) 
the harrows turning up the sod. The harrows 
to be large and weighty, with strong, sharp, iron 
teeth. ‘Those I use are 4} feet square, with 
24 teeth, 12 inches long, 1} inches square, 
and projecting below six inches. If a single 
harrowing doesnot reduce the surface toa good 
tilth, it may be harrowed again, and the second 
harrowing may cross the first, if it is found not 
to disturb the sod. The mass of vegetable mat- 
ter now buried beneath the surface, and exclud- 
ed from the influence of the air, will perish, and 
soon enter into the incipient state of fermenta- 
tion, and atford both warmth and fertility to the 
roots of the grain. 

This system of husbandry is applicable to 
such soils as are sufficiently loose and friable to 
crumble before the harrow, fifteen or twenty 
days after ploughing. It isnot adapted to stum- 
py or stony land, or such asis so stiff or tena- 
cious that it cannot be reduced by a single 








} 


liar property of clover to meliorate the soil, it 
rarely happens that land clothed with a thick 
crop of it, two or three years, does not lose its 
accessive adhesiveness, and crumble before the 
plough. Few plants so easily enter intoa state of 
decomposition, and disengage so much carbonic 
acid gas, as clover; but as all plants or grasses 
do, in a greater or less degree, they must all 
contribute to the fertility of the soil, if ploughed 
in. Some of our perennials are subdued with 
difficulty, and decompose slowly, and none more 
so than the blue grass. It is necessary that this 
grass should be completely turned under, and not 
again disturbed by the plough, if intended to be 
sown in wheat, unless the first ploughing had 
been done during the winter. In that case, stir- 
ring the land in the spring, and again in the 
summer, would be advisable. The amount 
then, of what I have said on this subject, is, 
that the more vegetable matter is turned under 
the furrow, the better; but that it is absolutely 
requisite that it should be completely buried, es- 
pecially blue grass, and not again brought to the 
surface by stirring with the plough or cross- 
harrowing. If the grass is too rank to be 
ploughed in, (even with the aid of a long chain 
attached to the beam, to prostrate it before the 
coulter) it will be better to use the scythe.— 
Clover may be mown in September, when brown, 
and reserved for feed. In this case it will be 
unnecessary to sow clover seed the succeeding 
spring. 

Your next inquiry relates to gathering and 
preparing clover seed for market. The man- 
agement of this requires a judicious attention to 
the order in which the clover is, when put into 
the barn or stacks, and the state of the weather 
when the seed is to be separated from the pug 
or chaff, which envelopes it. If the clover is 
mown, it should be quite brown a black) be- 
fore it is cut, and immediately raked into win- 
nows or small heaps, and suffered to lie exposed 
to rain or dew, until the sap and juices of the 
plant have mostly evaporated. It must then, 
when in adry state, be hauledinto the barn or 
built into good ricks, and there remain until 
January or February, when the air is cold and 
in its driest state. The heads are then to be 
detached from the straw by threshing with flails, 
and using rakes. This is an expeditious part of 
the process, as the heads separate with great 
facility. These heads are then placed in a 
ring, on a good tight floor, and tread with hor- 
ses until the whole mass is reduced to a fine 
powder, resembling scotch snuff. 

If the seed is good and perfectly dry, and the 
weather in that state which would make tobac- 
co crumble into powder, by handling it roughly, 
six horses may tread out ten bushels in a day ;— 
but if the weather is humid or even givy, (as the 
tobacco planters term it) this quantity cannot be 
got out, with the same force of hands and two 
horses, in two days. Tobacco, in this case, af- 
fords an excellent hygrometer to ascertain the 
proper state of the air for this operation. To 
prevent the dust, which rises during the tread- 
ing, becoming both offensive and injurious, it is 
proper tokeep open the barn doors, and permit 
a free passage of air. Shovels must be kept 
employed to throw up the clover chaff, and con- 
fine it to the ring traversed by the horses. 

The next operation is to pass it through a 
common wheat fan, turning it very slowly, and 


riddle, as that contains seed not yet detached 
from the pug. This may be trod a second time, 
or sown in that state. What passes through the 
fan must now be riddled through a_ cockle 
riddle, and lastly through a clover riddle, (easi- 
ly obtained in Baltimore or Philadelphia) which 
will permit the seed, and that only, to pass 
through. This last operation will generate 
some dust, which (if the seed is for market) 
may be thrown off by passing it once more 
through the fan. 

But if you use a machine for collecting the 
clover heads, suffer them to lie in heaps, form- 
ed like a hay cock, two or three weeks. Dur- 
ing this time they will undergo aslight degre« 
of fermentation and heat, (of course,) which, ai- 
ter getting thoroughly dry, will greatly facili- 
tate the operation of treading out the seed.— 
Let this be done, as in the other case, in cold. 
dry weather. 

I have now, Sir, treated the subject of your 
request pretty diffusely, as it was your wish that 
I should be minute; and if any information is 
communicated, from which you can derive in 
struction or advantage, it will afford me plea- 
sure to have contributed thereto. 

I am, Sir, with respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
R. P. BARTON. 

Georce E. Harrison, Brandon. 

Springdale, July 22d, 1820 








From the American Farmer. 


Laticaude or Tunisian Broad Tail Sheep, are ein- 
phatically the Farmers’ Sheep. 
Belmont, near Philad. Jan. 5th, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

I was mortified to perceive in a late “ Ameri- 
can Farmer,” that you had been unsuccessful in 
your pair of Tunis Sheep ; which had neither 
answered your expectations as to their capacity 
to pro-create, nor in the quality of the wool.— 
These forbidding defects, especially the former, 
may tend to discourage our farmers in their en- 
deavours to obtain and multiply this valuable 
race. Mr. Jefierson’s account of his sheep, 
would corroborate the idea that your sheep 
were not singular. I should be sorry, indeed, 
that such opinions should prevail generally ; al- 
though I cannot entertain any doubts of the facts 
you state, | must confidently repeat my former 
assertions, as to the generative and all other fac- 
ulties of this race of the Laticaude, from my ex- 
perience of, and personal attention to them, “for 
a period of fourteen years. 1 never had, or 
heard of, a similar failure in any of the sheep, 
whereof I have given an account in our second 
volume of Memoirs. In my early life, I had a 
fine flock of English and other sheep—finer an- 
imals of the kind, I have never since seen. | 
spared no care or expense in relation to them ; 
and was then well acquainted with the qualities 
and modes of treatment of these valuable parts 
of ourfarm stock. I paid, at one time, a sum 
for four South-Downs, which, although trifling, 
compared with modern prices, was accounted a 
most extravagant expenditure. 1 mention this 
circumstance, merely to shew my early and long 
acquaintance with the subject. I must confirm, 
without hesitation, all I have said, both as to the 
qualities of the Tunis Sheep, and the superiori- 
ty of the wool. Many of my sheep bore fleeces 








ploughing and harrowipg. But as it is a pecu- 


preserving the chaff which falls nearest to the! 


not only far more abundant, but incomparably 
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more valuable than those of the best common 
sheep. Some of the fleeces would bear two, 
and some three cuts in the length of the wool. 
That next the pelt was furry and soft ; so that 1 
have had gloves and stockings made of it, equal 
to fleecy hosiery. I have had bettercloth made 
of this wool, when judiciously selected, than I 
could obtain from that of common sheep, by ma- 
ny degrees. Merinos were then unknown. As 
to their prolific capacities, no doubt can be en- 
tertained, provided the right kind be procured. 
In this I may have been peculiarly lucky ; yet I 
am satisfied that enough of the same class can be 
obtained, by careful and intelligent persons.— 
Where are there any other breeders which 
would produce a lamb at twice the age of those 
sheep? My Selina yeaned a healthy lamb in 
her sixteenth year. All of the race may not do 
this—but all 1 have known retained fecundity 
much longer than any other race of sheep.— 
Their freedom from all diseases incident to oth- 
er sheep, may have assisted this natural perfec- 
tion. ‘They yeaned with much more ease, and 
few if any casualties occurred in lambing.—l 
have, now, none of this breed I can recom- 
mend. 

Your pair may not be prolific, yet may be of 
a good kind, except as to the wool. How many 
pair of comely and promising Bipeds do we see, 
without progeny ? Were we to generalize such 
instances, we should tremble under the appre- 
hension that the human race would cease to 
“ increase and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 
-Valthus’ alarms would then be nugatory indeed. 

In my account of the Tunis sheep, vol. 2d, 
page 221, I relate the difficulty of a Tup of the 
common kind, coupling with a Tunis Ewe. But 
no such difficulty is experienced either with a 
common ewe, or witha female Laticaude. Na- 
ture is too wisely directed, to permit any impe- 
diments to their intercourse. I would not be 
understood to say, that the Tunis fleece is com- 
parable to that of really fine wooled sheep. But 
its abundance, its not being deciduous, and its 
applicability to all common uses, for which fine 
wool is unfit, far overbalance its inferiority in 
this regard, and entitle this singular animal, em- 
phatically ; its superior carcass, too, considered ; 
to the appellation of the Farmers’ Sheep. 

In some instances of apparent incapacity, I 
have succeeded by changing the male, or the 
female, as the case required. This I have prac- 
tised with cattle, as well as sheep. 

I have been, at several periods of my life, a 
breeder of sheep and cattle, and have had as 
fine animals as most I now see. The English 
breeds were then not so highly improved, as 
they are now esteemedto be. We procured our 
breeders chiefly from Holland, the low countries 
of Europe and Germany. Save that the Alderney 
race were always in high estimation. I had 
them, during twenty years, in great perfection. 
I never found much certainty in breeding great 
milkers, even from the best parentage ; though 
often I have had success. My farms have been 
chiefly devoted to large dairies, during more 
than forty years past. 

My days of agricultural ‘activity have passed 
away, and I can now only enjoy recollections ; 
and also the gratification of seeing my early en- 
deavors now far exceeded. I rejoice to per- 
ceive the spirit for improving our stock, so gen- 
erally and meritoriously diffused ; and am sig- 
nally delighted by its prevailing where it was 


I, at one time, was seized with a zeal for 
breeding of Horses. In 1777, when the British 
took possession of our city and its environs, | 
had a number of high blooded young Colts, which 
failed in having driven off from one of my 
farms. Ten or eleven of them were shot down 
by the Hessian or Yager bandiiti, for their skins. 
This was a damper to my equestrian propensi- 
ties. When I returned to my domicil, I found 
my farm near the city, desolated and temporari- 
ly ruined—houses and farm buildings all burnt ; 
and all enclosures and much forest timber taken 
away. Yet the wanton destruction of the young 
horses, and the barbarian and merely mischiey- 
ous prostration of an extensive and well select- 
ed collection of fine, young and thriving fruit 
trees, mortified me more than the more import- 
ant deprivations. Added to weightier excite- 
ments to avenge my rebellious exertions, an il- 
liberal officer of a British picket, was stung by 
an imprudently smart girl, who remained with 
her widowed mother in the farm house. He 
sarcastically told her, that ‘* Washington had 
been a low mechanic.”—She replied that she 
had never heard that part of his history—but 
their General, Howe, was assuredly one—he was 
a Whig-maker. ‘The house was burned in a 
night or two after. 
But, as a mark of good breeding, 1 will close 
my prosing letter, which I began only to rescue 
my favorite Tunisians from unmerited imputa- 
tions. My subject is, however, not a barren 
one. You will, therefore excuse my prolific 
prolixity, and permit me to offer you sincere as- 
surances of my best regards. 

Your’s, very truly, 

RICHARD PETERS. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. 











From the Manufacturers’ (Providence) Journal. 


LACE LOOM. 

We learn with pleasure, that the Lace Loom, 
the construction of which was commenced about 
two years ago, on account of Messrs. Walker & 
Bestwick, of Medway, Mass. has been at last 
completed, at an expense of more than $2000. 
The width of this machine, within the shuttles, 
is 56 inches. The shuttles are 1230 in number, 
and all play at one time, abreast of each other, 
with the same number of warp-threads. The 
warp threads are prepared on 26 bobbins, to 
which the machinery gives two motions, one a 


a horizontal rotary, to turn the bobbin endwise ; 
so that the warp runs two ways at once. The 
frame receives 26 breadths of lace at once— 


each having a selvage, and being held to the 
breadth on each side by a single thread, drawn 


vided into the requsite number of pieces. 


prietors think no intelligible draft can be made 
of it. 


constant operation, the machine would employ 


the lace ior the market. 





most required. 





203 
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Any persons desirous of examining the loom, 
may see it, by calling on the proprietors, or on 
John Bestwick, the weaver, Medway, Mass.— 
Lace manufactured by it, is for sale in Provi- 
dence, by Messrs. Watson and Rathbone. 





THE ART OF BOWING. 
| In all classes and professions there is some- 
i\thing peculiar in the method cf bowing. Who 
that has seen much of the lawyers but will ac- 
knowledge that he throws into his obeisance a 
considerable share o/ that gravity arising from 
the awful honors of the wig and the gown? But 
altogether, the bow of law is not greatly to be 
admired—it seems to be a compound of the 
lessons of the dancing master, and that sagacious 
sort of nod which is acquired by long practice 
in the courts of law, and which generally ac 

companies any particular display of the cunning 
advocacy. Whoever has been in the court of 
justice must have seen the senseless nodding ot 
some bustling advoeate while the judge was 
charging the jary—taking hold of any circum- 
stance favorable to his client, as it dropped from 
the bench, and then, with infinite importance, 
shaking his head to the twelve men in the box, 
as much as to say, *‘ mark that !'—Now this is 
one of the worst uses to which such a head can 
be applied. 

The bow of the courtier has too much of the 
drawing room about it, and looks too cold and 
formal. The English, in general, cannot be 
respectful without making the act of obeisance 
too long ; the French combine brilliancy with 
grace, much better, are super-eminent with that 
kind of bend which combines condescension with 
self-importance. 

The medical professions are notorious for the 
peculiar nature of their bows—they are gener- 
ally accompanied with a turning up their eyes, 
and look which says, ‘ you are in a sad way, 
madam, but, no doubt, we shall soon set you 
right again.” Doctors always speak in the plu- 
ral, and like authors, cannot do without the edi- 
torial royalism. 1am not much in love with 
the physical bow; it smells as decoction of * I'm 
glad to find you poorly, but would not have you 
worse,’ and a few simples not worth mention- 
ing. 

Every body is acquainted with the bow of the 
shop keeper—lIt is good enough in its way, and 
not open to many objections, because it profess- 





vertical rotary, to unwind the warp—the other|es no more than it means— always happy to 


serve a customer.’ 

The theological bow is ever best on Sunday, 
and nearer the church yard the better. [| was 
never more impressed with the importance oi 
this bow than when lately in a country church. 


through the adjoining meshes, as the work pro-| According to the good old fashion which pre- 
ceeds. When the piece is finished, these sin-| vails beyond sixty miles from town, we were all 
gle threads are withdrawn, and the lace is di-|in our pews before the minister arrived. The 


dignity of his appearance, and the consequen 


The machine has three treadles and four han-|tial, although at the same time, parental ex- 
dles, and is moved by the labor of one man. It} pression that beamed from a rubicund, but in- 
occupies about as much space as a common |telligent countenance, created an involuntary 
Scotch Loom. It isso complicated that its pro-| sensation of respect. As he walked up the mid- 





dle of the aisle, the congregation rose and wel- 
comed him, the return which he made right and 


A piece of lace 23 yards long and 56 inches! left, was in the best style of clerical bowing. 
wide, from this loom, weighs twenty-two ounc- | 
es and an half. This thread is No. 180. In|is that of the military profession. 


But the most distinguished on the list ol bows 
It is so well 
|known and so fully admired—by the younger 


about sixty persons, mostly females, to prepare | part of your fair readers in particular—that any 


| illustration would be superfluous 
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FACTS AND ORSERVATIONS RELATING TO 








VOR SHE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
ON NEAT CATTLE. 
In early ages neat cattle, together with sheep 


and goats, formed almost the only property of| 


men, who were reputed to be wealthy. ‘hus 


A bri as said to be * ‘ich i ‘i 
Auman. wan onkd tte: teh Si MNS | breed, when thoroughly fatted, could have been 


the wealth of Lot consisted of * flocks and herds 
and tents.” Of Nabal it was said “ the man was 
very great, and he had three thousand sheep, 
and a thousand goats.’ Cattle became of some- 
what less comparative consequence as society 
advanced in civilization; still there is nothing 
over which the knowledge, constituting power, 








has given man dominion of more importance 
than neat cattle, unless, perhaps, it be iron. 

It is probable that cattle, and indeed all do- 
mestic animals, were originally existing in a| 
wiid state, and some are still found in a state of} 
nature in different countries. 

A kind of cattle, called by authors the Urus, 
or wild bull, was formerly a native of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as is proved by the horns 
of this animal, which have been found in the 
mosses and bogs of those countries. These 
horns are of great magnitude; and their size 
indicate that they belonged to the largest animal, 
of the ox kind, that ever was found in Europe. 
The breed has been extinct in Great Britain 
and Ireland, from time immemorial; but still 
exists in the Polish province of Lithuania. It 
is described as having in general a curled shaggy 
coat, especially en the forehead; the hair con- 
stantly long on the fore quarters, neck and fore- 
head, and depending from the chin; the neck 
elevated, thick and short, with the tail long, the 
eyes red and fiery ; the horns thick and short. 
It grows to a large size, the female being larger 
than the largest bull of common breeds. 

_ ‘The Bison (Bos Americanus) is a large spe- 
cies of ox, with round and distant horns, which 
point outward, a long and wooly maine, and a 
large and fleshy protuberance on the shoulders. 

‘These animals aré hunted on the banks of the 

Mississippi and its tributary streams. Their 
flesh is used as food, and the fatty protuberance, 
in some large cattle, weighs forty or fifty pounds, 
and is esteemed a great delicacy. When the 
animals are in full flesh, they are said to yield, 
sometimes, as much as 150 pounds of tallow. 
_ The largest breed of cattle hitherto discovered 
is found in the interior parts of India, and is there 
called Arnee. Dr. Anderson gives the following 
i respecting this prodigious quadru- 
ped. 

* About the year 1790 or 1791, the Hawks- 
bury East Indiaman, on her voyage outward, 
while she was going up the river Ganges, and 
at the distance of about fifty miles below Calcut- 
ta, fellin with a bullock of this species floating 
in the river, and still alive. A boat was imme- 
diately hoisted out, which went in chase of this 
game: a noose was soon thrown across the 
horns; and it was dragged to the ship’s side, 
hoisied on board, killed, cut up, and soon after 
dressed for the use of the ship’s company, who 
found it a most delicious meal; being the first 
fresh meat that they had tasted for many months. 
They all thought ita very large sized ox, and 
were the more surprised at this particular when 
it was discovered to be only two years old.— 

When cut up, it was found to weigh three hun- 


! 
! 
| 


thousand four hundred and forty pounds of beef 
AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. | in the whole carcase. As this animal must nec- 


essarily be supposed to be lean at the time, for it 
must have floated, in all probability, many hun- 


| dred miles down the river (none of this breed 


being found lower than about Plassy,) and must 
therefore have fallen off in flesh very much, we 
cannot compute that a full sized bullock of that 


less than three times that weight; so that the 
four quarters alone would have amounted to 
two tons ; an enormous size for an animal of that 
kind.” 

In a work by Mr. Kerr, an English author, on 
the Animal Kingdom, this kind of ox is said to 
have been met with by a British officer, in the 
woods above Bengal ; and to have been four- 
teen feet high, measuring from the hoofs to the 
top of the horns. It partakes of the form of the 
horse, the bull and the deer ; and is represent- 
ed asa bold and daring animal. It is said to 
have upright lanated horns, flat and wrinkled 
on their surface. It is of a black color, quite 
smooth, with no bunch or protuberance like 
that of the bison. The horns of these animals 
are to be found in European museums and cabi- 
nets. Some of them are said to measure three 
feet and an half in length, and seven inches di- 
ameter, at the base. 


The Arnee is, perhaps, the largest breed of 
cattle yet known. A very small breed is found 
in Africa, of which we have the following no- 
tice in Dr. Anderson’s Recreations. 

“ The smallest breed of cattle, which has 
come to my knowledge, I never yet saw; but 
ithas been so accurately described to me by 
several persons who have seen and handled it 
often, that there can be no doubt that such a 
breed of cattle does actually exist. The dimin- 
utive creature to which I allude, was a bull, 
which, with a cow of the same breed, was 
brought by way of natural curiosity from some 
part of the western coast of Africa, as my in- 
formation goes, to be presented to the Duke of 
Northumberland ; but, unfortunately, the cow 
received a hurt on board the vessel, which 
caused her death. The bullcame safe, and liv- 
ed about Sion house, near Brentford, above 
eight years, being quite domesticated, and as 
tame as adog. Mr. Forsyth, of Kensington, 
who was then gardener to the duke, assures me, 
that he has measured him often after he had 
attained his fullest size, and when he was enor- 
mously fat; and that from the ground to the 
top of the shoulder was precisely two feet. He 
was a neat, well formed, and beautiful creature 
ofhiskind. His horns would seem to have 
been rather longer in proportion, and finer than 
those of the ordinary bulls in this country, being 
three or four inches long and verysharp. Like 
all other pets, he became very familiar in the 
family. He used to accompany the brewer to 
the cellar, and came at last to relish a horn of 
good ale very well; and, after having satisfied 
himself completely, he used to take his place 
before the hearth in the servants’ hall, from 
which it was not an easy matter to dislodge him. 
He became at length a little mischievous and 
troublesome to strangers, who came about the 
house, by some of whom, it was supposed, he 
had been so severely beaten as to occasion his 
death.” 

The musk bull, which is found in the interior 





dred and sixty pounds a quarter, making one 


parts of North America, between Churchill and 
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Seal rivers is another remarkable variety of the 
Bos, or cattle kind. ‘This species is thought 
to have arisen from an intercopulation of the 
bison with the common _kind, such as our do- 
mestic cattle. It is said to be somewhat lower, 
but more bulky than the deer, with short legs, 
asmall hump or bunch on the shoulders ; the 
horns very large, weighing from forty to sixty 
pounds, bending downwards, and verging out at 
the points to the length of two feet and up- 
wards ; the hair of a dusky red color, fine, and 
long enough to reach the ground. Beneath this 
hair the body is covered with an ash colored 
wool or fur, so very fine as to make stockings 
finer than silk. The tail is about three inches 
long, and covered with hair, of which the Es- 
quimaux Indians make caps. They are very 
prolific and numerous, delight in rocky and hilly 
countries, have considerable speed, and climb 
steep ascents with much agility. Their flesh is 
esteemed good and wholesome food, notwith- 
standing its favor of musk. 

The sarluc, or grunting ox of Tartary and 
Thibet is a singular animal of this species. It 
is found in Tartary and Thibet, where it is 
numbered among the domestic animals. It 
breeds with the bison, and is accounted an ani- 
mal of the samespecies. It has, however, some 
peculiarities not found in any other creature oi 
the bos kind. Instead of lowing like an ox, it 
grunts like a hog. Its body is covered with 
very long hair, which hangs down below the 
knees, generally black, excepting the ridge of 
the back and the mane, which are white. ‘The 
horns are short, upright, sharp and slender ; the 
tail is formed like that of a horse, but white and 
bushy. The animal, in its wild state, is very 
unruly and dangerous, and accustomed to strike 
or but with its head. The tail, being mounted 
in silver, is used in India for the purpose of dri- 
ving away flies, and serves various purposes of 
ornament in Thibet and China. 

(tO BE CONTINUED.) 


Cisterns for holding rain water. 


“© The deeper cisterns are, the better water 
will be kept. A cube is a good figure, but a 
double cube is better, as it gains depth and con- 
sequently coolness. A cistern of 6 cubic feet, 
holds 16 hogsheads of 100 gallons each. A dou- 
ble cube of 5 feet would hold above 18 rum 
hogsheads of 100 gallons. The pit should be 
dug exactly by square and plumb. On the face 
of the pit, lay potter’s clay, plasterwise, with a 
trowel, coat over coat, (as it dries and cracks) 
two or three inches in all. | Against this firm 
even face of plaister, raise the brick or stone 
work. Bed the bottom, three or four inches 
thick, with strong clay, beat to a smooth even 
surface. Moisten the clay, and beat it with 
switches or small hoop poles, but with nothing 
heavy. On thisclay-floor, lay a double bed of 
brick ; and, on the margin of this, carry up the 
side walls half brick thick, laying them in ter- 
ras. Cover the cistern over, but leave room 
to fix a small pump, which must be two feet 
from the bottom ; or a roller and bucket may 
be used to raise the water.” —Bordley’s Essays, 


“ The following valuable composition for a 
cement for water cisterns was given to the edi- 
ton fos the Domestic Encyclopedia} and he has 
used it with success. He lined the well with 
brick, and left a space of about six inches be- 
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tween the bricks and the surrounding solid 
earth ; this space he filled with mortar made 
with lime and pounded: gravel. Equal parts of 
pounded brick, sand, and sifted stone lime, were 


well mixed and worked up with hot lime wash. | years since worms have been discovered to breed 
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From the Northern Jutelligencer. : al up the nose with a quill, and have a good et- 





\fect ; but it is a tedious dirty job. | have tried 
DISEASES OF SHEEP. |vinegar and blue die with but little ur no suc- 
As far as | have learnt, it has been but a few! cess. 


The reason why it is necessary to perform 


This composition was spread on as hot as possi-| in the heads of sheep, though it is probable they | the operation so often is, that in the heads of 


ble upon the inside of the well. have, from time immemorial. 


ry’ one +4 " 
Phey are not|the sheep, there are many cavities, and a little 


“Po prevent the cooling of the cement too| only found in the heads of sheep but also in the! above each nostril there is a thin substance 


hastily, only a gallon must be made at a time.— | deer of our forest. 


A floor of the cement must be laid, and the top 


arched, leaving room for a pump to be put injury to the sheep of our country, than ail the 


down.” 

«© In many parts of Europe, rain water, saved 
in cisterns is the only water drank. Stolberg 
says, he drank some in the vicinity of Naples, 
near three years old, and found it excellent— 
Mr. Brentham has lately taught us, that water 
may be kept during the above period perfectly 
sweet. On the flat coasts of the United States, 
these rain water cisterns ought to be generally 
built ; for the water from the ground is very 
bad, and occasions many of the disorders, at- 
tributed to other causes.” 

It is said, by some, that if the bottom of cis- 
terns be covered with sand, it will help to sweet- 
en and preserve it. 

** Anciently there were cisterns all over the 
country in Palestine. There were some like- 
wise in cities and private houses. As the cities 
for the most part were built on mountains, and 
the rain fell regularly in Judea at two seasons 
of the year only, in spring and in autumn, peo- 
ple were obliged to keep water in cisterns in 
the country, for the use of their cattle; and in 
cities for the conveniency of the inhabitants.— 
‘There are cisterns of very large dimensions to 
be see at this day in Palestine, some of which 
are 150 paces long, and 54 wide.” 

There are many tracts of country within the 
limits of the United States, where the water is 
brackish, hard, and unwholesome ; and where, 
of course, it would be well for the inhabitants 
to turn their attention to the construction of cis- 
terns for holding rain water, which, if well pre- 
served, is always pure and wholesome. 


Implements of Husbandry. 
“In purchasing implements of husbandry,the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: 1. They should 
be simple in their construction, that their uses 
may be easily understood ; and when necessary, 
that any common workman may be able to re- 
pair them. 2. The materials should be of a 
durable nature, that the labor may be less liable 
to interruption from their accidental failure. 3. 
Their form should be firm and compact, being 
so much subject to jolts and shaking. 4. In the 
larger machines, symmetry and lightness of 
shape ought to be particularly attended to : for 
a heavy carriage, like a great horse, is worn 
out by its own weight, more than by what it 
carries. 5. The wood should be cut up and 
placed in a position the best calculated to resist 
pressure ; and mortises, so likely to weaken the 
wood, should, as much as possible, be avoided. 
6. Their price should be such, that farmers in 
moderate circumstances can aford to buy them; 
yet, for a trifling difference, the judicious far- 
mer will net purchase articles, either of a flim- 
sy fabric, or a faulty form ; and 7. Implements 
ought to be suited to the nature of the country, 
whether hilly or level, and more especially to 
the quality of the soil, since instruments calcu- 
lated for light land, may not answer well in the 


wound up intv tour folds, the grubs get into 
these cavities and folds, where it is not common 
to reach them the first operaton, but by repeating 
it three or four times, at proper intervals, they 
will crawl out and be all destroyed. ‘he rea- 
son of my directing the sediment of the snuil to 
be injected, together with the decoction, is, the 
gether with the best method of destroying them, | sediment is retained in the head longer than the 


will be important to the public, especially at liquid, which makes it more certain to prove 
this time, when our farmers are so generally! effectual. 
turning their attention to the breeding of sheep) Py, . above knowledge I have obtained from 
and supplying our infant manufactories with | dissecting the heads of a number of sheep, in 
— These grubs proceed from a large bee different seasons of the year, and = on ot 
i : . " gle: Bp nin. >;iments on some before they were killed, and In 
they soon hatch, so that by the 20th of the the diferent medicines. ; i sis 
month, you may discover in the cavity between ah ~ creer aghes a ee 
the nostrils and the wind pipe, from 25 to 100|*° With al! the sheep of our country, t United 
small white grubs, with black heads and a black | Million of dollars would be say ed Pee ee ie 
streak on the back, and in June a black streak 8 ow ; as all wri d Lot ge np tedeng 
crosswise. They continue in this place till July | Wr! at least) are x “* _ js con roe pean 
and August, at which time they get their growth, if any eee doubts it, let them veg me ye I 
and are as large asa pipe stem, and near an from the 20th of September to the first of June. 
inch long, with four large teeth as hard as} | have found that our sheep are omeneree 
bone. They then leave the sheep, and soon infected with the consumption on the lungs.— 
cast off their skin, when the bee appears, and is | Bucks that have been put to too great a aeebet 
ready to lay a new parcel of eggs. of ewes, without being well fed with om - 
Symptoms.—The symptoms do not appear till |P€@% @ — pee Tes Se, are eer 
towards spring, at which time they may be dis- subject oe, em eanapene, 
covered, by sickly countenance and loss of flesh, Symptoms.—'The eyes uncommonly bright 
notwithstanding all the grain and roots that can and shining, water constantly running from them, 
be given them; sometimes running at the nose,|@md a gradual loss of flesh, they generally de- 
(though not always,) and snorting as if trying to | Cline till the latter part of the winter and then 
blow something from the head. In some instan-| die. I lost a buck last winter with the above 
ces they will suddenly spring about in a wild|SY™ptoms, and on dissection, 1 found every part 
frantic manner, and drop down dead. When|atural except the lights, which were nearly all 
this last symptom takes place, the grubs have | ulcerated. : 
made a lodgment in the brain. When they do| Remedy.—Tar, or tar water is good, but afte: 
not die in this manner, the grubs make the | the disorder is fully seated, it is doubtful wheth- 
sheep so poor that their wool stops growing, be-|er any thing will be of service. 
comes loose and much of it falls before shearing,| Foot rot.—This disorder is occasioned by sheep 
many of the lambs are lost, and those that live | going in wet pastures. ‘There is an issue in the 
are stinted by reason of the ewes being poor} division of each hoof, a little above the hoof, 
and sickly, and consequently give little or no|some have erroneously supposed it to be a liv- 
milk ; sometimes the sheep will linger along, ing worm. When the sheep stand long in wa- 
pining away continually, and not die until June | ter, it affects the issue of their feet, so that an 
or July. inflammation takes place, and if they are not re- 
Remedy.—Take half a pound of good. Scotch| moved to a dry pasture the feet will rot off— 
snuff, pour two quarts of boiling water on it,| Perhaps it would be better for those, whose 
stir it and let it stand till cold, inject about a ta-| land is low, to take out those issues, which may 
ble spoonful of this liquid and sediment up each | be easily done, by putting the finger the under 
nostril of the sheep with a syringe. This musi|side of the foot and pressing upward, then with 
be repeated three or four times at proper in-|a sharp penknife cut through the skin around 
tervals, from the middle of October to the first|the mouth of the issue, and with a strong pais 
January ; the grubs are then small avd are much | of tweesers it may be pulled out, the place will 
easier destroyed than afterwards, and have not|then heal and the sheep will not be liable to 
injured the sheep as they will, if deferred dntil|the rot in the foot, though they should run in 
later. Half an ounce of assafoetida, pounded | wet pastures. But when the pastures are dry, 
in a little water, and added to the snuff, will| which on the whole, is best for sheep, I think 
make it more effectual. The owner of the|it not proper to pull out the issue; for this rea- 
sheep need not be alarmed when the operation | 00, the God of nature has made them thus, and 
is performed, to see the sheep very drunk and| undoubtedly for the benefit of the sheep, as 
apparently in the agonies of death, as they will| much as the issue in the legs of hogs. 
in a few minutes recover. | never knew any JNO. T. ADDOMS. 


I am fully satisfied that these grubs do more 


diseases with which they are afflicted, and we! 
may add to this, all that are killed by dogs and| 
wolves. I therefore consider that a true history 
of these worms, their manner of breeding, to- 














heavy and adhesive.”—Code of Agriculture. 





bad effects to follow. Dry snuff may be blown| Plattsburg, Oct. 10, 1822. 
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From the New York Statesman. 





Extract of a letter from one of the Editors, now in | 
Washington. 
NATIONAL BURYING GROUND. 

One of the first objects for which I inquire on | 
entering a new place is the church yard, since 
independent of the pleasing melancholy derived 
from meditations “* among the tombs,” the selec- 
tion of a site for a burying-ground, the manner 
of laying it out, the sculpture of the monuments, 
and the inscriptions they bear, furnish a pretty 
correct index to the intelligence and taste of the 
inhabitants. In the congregation of the dead, 
you may study and catch the manners of the 
living, discovering in turn refinement or rude- 
ness of taste, knowledge or ignorance, ostenta- 
tion or modest retirement, affectation of sorrow, 
or the simplicity and sincerity of real affection 
and real grief. Had Mr. Alden been less yol- 
uminous and less indiscriminate, his collection 
of epitaphs might have been an interesting and 
useful work, presenting at least one striking 
feature in the moral physiognomy of the coun- 
try. 

it was my intention sooner to have given a 
brief sketch of what may be considered the Na- 
tional Burying-ground, as members of Congress 
and other officers of the government are there 
interred. I have paid it two vists—the first at 
evening twilight, in company with the obliging 
friend, alluded to in my last letter, and an En- 
glish traveller. We arrived in season to take 
only an imperfect view of the ground, -and to 
read a few of the inscriptions before the depar- 
ture of day-light, all the horizontal monuments 
being covered with snow to the depth of sev- 
eralinches. Yesterday morning I walked there 
alone, and passed an hour before the meeting 
of the House. 

This cemetery is in a remote and lonely situ- 
ation, being something more than a mile ina 
southeasterly direction from the Capitol. It 
lies immediately upon the bank ot East Branch, 
at the distance of only a few yards from the wa- 
ter’s edge, but elevated considerably above it, 
and commanding an extensive view of the river. 
The winding path leading to it is over a wide 
and barren common—there are no houses in 
the vicinity—and it will be long before it will 
be in the midst of the city. Had the church- 
yards of New-York been laid out with the same 
precaution, they would not now have formed a 
subject of legislation for the Common Council, 
nor for newspaper discussion. ‘This grave-yard 
contains an area of two or three acres, enclosed 
by a plain wooden fence, and sprinkled with 
copses of native cedar, stinted in their growth 
ail many of them withered, either from the 
poverty ofthe soil, or from having their roots 
broken by the spade of the grave-digger. There 
are however, enough living to conceal many of 


the grayes ; and their verdure contrasted with] House of Representatives, making an aggregate 


the grey tomb stones produces an agreeable ef- 
lect. 

‘The most conspicuous monument, is that erec- 
ted in memory of Georce Cutron, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is a handsome pyr- 
amid of stuccoed freestone, ten or twelye feet in 
height, standing upon a broad base, and mount- 
ing by steps. On one side is a profile likeness 
cut from marble in bold relief, and surrounded 
with a civic wreath. Beneath is the following 


ton.—He was born in the state of New-York on 
the 26th July 1739, and died in the city of 
Washington on the 20th of April, 1811, in the 
73d year of his age. He was a soldier and 
statesman of the revolution. Eminent in coun- 
cil and distinguished in war, he filled with un- 
exampled usefulness, purity and ability, among 
many other offices, those of Governor of his na- 
tive state, and of Vice-President of the United 
States. While he lived, his virtue, wisdom, and 
valor, were the pride, the ornament and the se- 
curity of his country ; and when he died, he left 
an illustrious example of a well spent life, wor- 
thy of all imitation. This monument is affec- 
tionately dedicated by his children.”—I have 
copied the whole of this inscription, because it 
is concise, neat and appropriate, and because I 
do not recollect to have seen it noticed. The 
virtues and services of such a distinguished pat- 
riot cannot be too often called to-mind, especially 
by the citizens of a state to which he was a pub- 
lic benefactor. 


Near the grave of George Clinton, commen- 
ces a range of monuments, which extends for 
some rods towards the south, erected to the 
memory of members of Congress, who died at 
Washington. These memorials arg placed in 
an exact line, are of the same height, composed 
of the same materials, uniform in their structure, 
and uninterrupted in the series, except by a 
marble pyramid in honor of Capt. Hugh George 
Campbell, of South Carolina. They are built 
of free stone, painted white, and consist of short, 
square, and plain pillars, with a cone at top, 
and resting on a broad pedestal which rises by 
two steps. On the face of the pillar, is an in- 
scription, similar throughout, with the excep- 
tion of namesand dates. I shall give that of Mr. 
Pinkney as a sample, because he is among the 
most distinguished in this assemblage of the 
dead, and because it is a perfect contrast to the 
epitaphs proposed by several persons soon after 
his death. In plain black letters you find the 
following brief inscription :—“ In memory of 
the Hon. William Pinkney, a senator in the con- 
gress of the United States from the state of Ma- 
ryland, died Feb. 25th, 1822, aged 58 years.” 
Here sleep the remains, and such is the epitaph 
of the man, on whose eloquence courts and sen- 
ates have hung with admiration and delight. 
By his side and near him, sleep the ashes of Mr. 
Trimble of Ohio, Mr. Burrill of Rhode Island, 
Mr. Malbone of the same state, and Mr. Tracy 
of Connecticut, members of the Senate—togeth- 
er with Samuel A. Otis, former secretary of that 
body : also, Mr. Smilie of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dawson of Virginia, Mr. Slocumb of North Car- 
olina, Mr. Hazard of Rhode Island, Mr. Walker 
of Kentucky, Mr. Mumford of North Carolina, 
Mr. Stanford of the same state, Mr. Brigham of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Darby of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Blount of North Carolina, members of the 


in both branches, of seventeen. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that so large a state as that of New 
Yosk has no other representative in this con- 
gress of the dead, than George Clinton, while 
the small state of Rhode Island has three or 
four. In the monuments and tomb-stones of 
other persons interred here, there is nothing 
very peculiar or striking, if you except the mar- 
ble slab over the remains of Tobias Lear, which 
*‘ his desolate widow and mourning son erected 
to mark the place of his abode in the city of si- 


—— 


lence,” and a plain tomb-stone to the memory of 
Mr. Machen, with the classical and beautiful ex- 
pression of filial affection, 


‘“* Heu! genitorem, omnis cure casusque levamen, 
Amitto.” 











inscription : * To the memory of George Clin- 
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FATTENING OF SWINE. 

The Hon. Mr. Peters, of Pennsylvania, has asserted 
that fatting hogs should always be supplied with dry 
rotten wood, which should be kept in their pen, for thi 
animals to eat as their appetites or instincts may direc! 
It has been supposed, likewise, that swine thrive bet- 
ter when they can obtain fresh earth, which they are 
observed often to swallow with greediness. The pro- 
bability is that nature directs these creatures to the 
use of such substances as absorbents to correct the 
acidities of their stomachs. Charcoal, it is said by 
some, will answer a similar, if not more valuable pur- 
pose; and that if swine are supplied with this las: 
mentioned substance they show but little inclination 
for rooting, and are much more quiet in their pens than 
under ordinary treatment. It is easy to try the experi- 
ment; and if tried we should be glad to be informed 
of its results. 

Mr. Peters, and some other eminent agriculturists 
have asserted that food for swine is much the best for 
fattening them, when it has been soured by fermenta- 
tion, and it is even supposed that one gallon of sour 
wash will go as far as two of sweet for this purpose. 
And an English writer tells us that ‘* the best method 
of feeding all kinds of grain to hogs, is to grind it to 
meal, and mix it with water, in cisterns made for the 
purpose, in the proportion of five bushels of meal toa 
hundred gallons of water; the mass to be well stirred 
several times each day, until it has fermented and be- 
come acid, when it will become ready for use. In this 
way two or three cisterns must be kept for fermenting 
in succession ; and the profit will pay the expense.” 

Hogs cannot be fattened so cheaply in very cold as 
in temperate weather, unless they are guarded with 
great care against the inclemency of the season. In 
the winter too, acid or fermented food cannot so wel! 
be procured for them, as the low temperature of the 
air will stop fermentation, if not freeze the wash under 
ordinary circumstances. The food for swine may be 
fermented by being kept in an apartment kept at near 
summer heat by a stove. The wash may also be kept 
warm by steam introduced according to Count Run- 
ford’s plan.* But heating liquids by steam is not so 
easy a process as would seem at the first thought 
There must be a large [that is large in proportion to 
the quantity of liquid to be warmed] and strong boilcr, 
with two safety valves, one opening outwards to let 
out the steam, if by the sudden increase of heat, it 
should acquire so much elasticity as to endanger the 
bursting of the boiler; and one valve opening inwards 
to prevent the sides of the boiler from being collapsed, 
or crushed inward, or the liquid from being forced out 
of the cistern through the steam tube into the boiler 
by the weight of the atmosphere. Then there must be 
steam tubes rising some height above the surface of 
the wash in the cistern, and descending, vertically, t 
near its bottom. ‘The steam must be so elastic as to 
overcome not only the pressure of the atmosphere, but 
also the additional pressure of that part of the liquid in 
the vessel, containing the wash, which lies above ths 
opening or end of the tube where the steam is discharg 
ed into the vessel. 





* See New England Farmer, No. 5, pp. 38, 39, 
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Various means may be made use of to give the wash 
2 temperature conducive to fermentation. Water-tight 
tubes filled with flame or hot air, from a furnace or a 
stove, might answer the purpose by being carried thro’ 
the cisterns containing the wash to be fermented. But 
for common farming purposes, we believe it will be 
best either to keep up a moderate degree of heat in the 
room or cellar in which the wash is kept for fermenta- 
tion, by means of stoves, or to make use of kettles or 
caldrons set in brick in the cammon way, in which 
after the materials have been well boiled, the liquid 
must be kept of a proper temperature for fermentation, 
by occasionally heating them. Wooden vessels, or 
circular rims of wood, may be so adapted to the tops 
or rims of these kettles, that the whole will contain 
three or four times the quantity, which the kettles 
alone would hold. Is these roots and other food might 
be boiled, steamed and fermented, at the will of the 
owner or superintendant of the process. Where fer- 
mentation is the object, it may be well to mix with the 
sweet wash a little of that which is already soured, to 
serve as yeast or leaven. 


FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


CONGRESS, for aught we can perceive, are pro- 
ceeding pretty correctly, and de not appear to be much 
affected with a certain endemic disorder, which used 
to break out in speeches of more length than substance. 
To give a detail of their proceedings in our paper, with- 
out encroaching on our other provinces, would require 
rather more talent than is necessary to compress an 
Viad into a nut shell. We shall therefore merely ejac- 
ulate a sheep’s eye towards them, occasionally, without 
pretending to give a regular survey of their proceed- 
ings. There is some prospect of their abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt—of their amending the Constitu- 
tion relative to the election of President, in such man- 
ner that in certain cases the House of Representatives 
shall choose one of the two highest candidates. They 
have still on the carpet certain resolutions relative to 
national defence, and organizing the militia, which, 
when hammered into a workmanlike shape, we shall 
perhaps present to our readers. They have a bill for 
regulating the commercial intercourse with Canada, 
which will probably prove interesting to those whom it 
may concern. Some wagon loads of private petitions 
go likewise to swell the national budget of proceedings. 
4 new naval peace establishment is also in contempla- 
tion. They seem determined that Uncle Sam shall not 
be taken in by gentlemen who possess more wit than 
honesty, and have therefore under the national thumb 
‘an act in addition to an act for the more prompt set- 
tlement of public accounts, and for the punishment of 
perjury.” An amendment of the Constitution is pro- 
posed to give Congress power to establish and construct 
roads and canals. This some suppose will be merely 
confirming a power already given by the Constitution. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE is mostly oc- 
cupied by business of a private and local nature. They 
have before them, an act for the sale of certain lands 
in Maine, which they must, according to the act of 
separation, either transfer to that state or pay her 
$30,000. Likewise, a bill authorising towns not ex- 
ceeding a certain amount of population, to employ 
schoolmasters, who are not versed in Latin and Greek. 
Moreover, the financial prospects of the Commonwealth 
appear to look a little blue. According to a report 
from the committee of Ways and Means, exhibited by 
Mr. Jarvis, it should seem that the annual revenue for 
a number of years is likely to be at least $35,000 dol- 
lars short of the annual expenditure, and this deficien- 
cy it is proposed to supply by a tax on auctions. The 
session, however, appears to be characterised by that 
harmony and dispatch of public business, which bids 
fair to promote the public welfare, and assure the ap- 
probation of their constituents. 























FOREIGN.—The last news from Europe brings Lon- 
don dates to Dec. 7th; Paris dates to the 4th Dec. 
Madrid to the 25th, and Verona to the 26th Novemher. 

The Congress at Verona is dissolved. An official re- 


net of Madrid, demanding such an alteration in the 
Constitutional system as will at least render it analo- 
gous to that of Portugal, and place the crown beyond 
the reach of popular control. In case of refusal, (says 
a London paper) Russia, Austria and Prassia will give 
their fullest sanction to the hostilities, which the Ultras 
of France are so anxious to commence—and there is no 
doubt that the army of observation will soon cross the 
frontier. Fngland is not to be a party to the measure, 
unless the Constitutionalists shew a determination to 
put the king to death, or to invade other countries. 
The Russians are said to be hostile to Spain. 

The Greeks are to be left to the good faith of the 
Turks, who have promised to behave with moderation. 
This, a London editor remarks, is the most farcical of 
all political farces, as it is delivering the lambs to the 
tender protection of the wolf. 

A London article of Dec. 7th, states that the Duke 
of Wellington is hourly expected at Paris, and it is 
reported that the French Government’s determination, 
in regard to Spain, is suspended until the arrival of 
the Duke. 

A letter received in London from St. Petersburgh, 
states that Capt. Waschew, just returned from his 
voyage of discovery, had not only passed up Beehring’s 
Straits, to a higher latitude than Capt. Cook, but had 
determined the true position of the northern continent 
of America, from Tey Cape to Alaska, aud found an 
island north of it inhabited. 

A widow woman, of Varness, in France, was mur- 
dered on the 20th of October last. When discovered, 
she still grasped in one hand some locks of hair, which, 
in struggling she had torn from the head of the mur- 
derer, and which led to his arrest. 





DOMESTIC.—The President of the United States 
has ratified the Convention made at St. Petersburgh, 
relative to indemnifications for slaves carried off by the 
British during the late war, by proclamation dated the 
1ith inst. 

The Hon. H. G. Otis, L. L.D. has been elected 
Member of the Corporation of Harvard College, in 
place of the Hon. John Lowell, L. L. D. resigned. 

Literary Prizes.—The prize awarded by the mana- 
gers of the Philadelphia Theatre to Mr. Sprague, for 
his address, delivered at the opening of the Theatre in 
that place, is a handsome silver cup, of neat workman- 
ship, bearing on one side, the inscription MAudique voca- 
tus Apollo, and on the other “ Presented by Warren 
and Wood, to Charles Sprague, Esq. of Boston, author 
ofan Address delivered at the opening of the New 
Theatre, in Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1822.” Mr. Sprague, 
some time since, received from the managers of the 
New York Theatre,a large gold medal, with appro- 
priate inscriptions. 

Important Invention.—We find it stated in one of 
our last files of English papers, that a Mr. Cook, of 
Birmingham, has discovered a method of rendering all 
sorts of cotton, linen, muslins, &c. (as well as timber 
itself,) incombustible, by immersing them in a solution 
of vegetable alkali.—Even. Gaz. 

David Sears, Esq. has presented to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city of Boston, a handsome edifice 
built for a vegetable market, and situate in Brattle-st. 
It appears by the deed (says the Boston Patriot) that 
he presented to them six hundred shares in the corpo- 
rate property of the Museum Hall Corporation, the net 
income of which is annually to be funded, and one half 
the income of the fund is to be applied to embellishing 
the Common and the Mall, and to such other orna- 
ments of the city, as the Mayor and Aldermen may 
think proper. Under the municipal regulations of the 
Market this fund will annually increase, and finally 
yield a large revenue. 

The Hon. Nicholas Brown has presented to the Cor- 
poration of Brown University, Providence, an elegant 
brick building, 4 stories high, 120 feet long, 40 wide, 
containing 48 rooms. 

Trask, a criminal, who has been confined in gaol in 
this city about a year, and lately murdered two per- 
sons immured in the same cell with himself, made his 
escape on Tuesday night last, by removing one of the 
stones from the wall-of the prison. 

A man by the name of Echert, was killed on the Ist 
inst. in Penn. by the discharge of a gun. It had been 
loaded a long time, and in attempting to set fire to the 
powder it contained, with a lighted coal, it was dis- 





®Monstrance has been or will be dispatched to the Cabi- 


charged and shattered his head to atoms. 


DIED—In New Haven, on the 12th inst. the Hon. 
JonNATHAN INGERSOLL, Lt. Governor of Connecticut. 

In Canandaigua, N. Y. Hon. Gipkon Grancrr, 
formerly Post Master General. 

On board the ship Moss, on the 27th October, on 1. 

passage from Philadelphia to London, Hon. Win.ias 
LowNpbEs, of South Carolia. 

In Brunswick, N.J. Gen. James W. RyAwn, at th 

advanced age of 107 years. 
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Merchant’s Row, a genera! assortment of the most 
APPROVED FARMING 'TOOLS—viz. 
Harrison’s Corn Shellers; Straw Cutters; double and 
single mould board Ploughs, of various kinds—Vcet- 
son’s Cultivators—Bennett’s Bread Cast Machine for 
small seed; extra cast steel broad and narrow Hocs— 
Foster’s best English Shovels—Ames’ back strapp’d do. 
Cam’s English cast steel warranted Scythes and Hay 
Knives; Brush Scythes—Stevens’ Patent steel spring 
Hay and Manure forks—Brown’s Vertical Wool Spin- 

ner, &c. Kc. Boston, Jan. 25. 

NEW SYS'TEM OF SHOEING HORSES. 
UST published, and for sale at the principal Pook 
stores in this city, A NEW SYSTEM OF SHOF- 
ING HORSES, by Josern Goonwiy, Veterinary Sur- 
geon to His Majesty George IV. and Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; including Observations on 
Bleeding and the Pulse, a Concise View of the Anato- 

my of the Foot, Notes, Remarks, &c. Jan. 25. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURED PAPER. 
OLBROOK & FESSENDEN manufacture at thei: 
Paper Mill, in Brattleborough, (Vt.) Wririn« 
PAPER of an excellent quality, and much superior t 
any of a correspondent price imported. They hav: 
Foolscap for $4,50 a ream, not inferior to English pa 
per which costs $9,00 aream. Their Letter Parrer 
is also fine, and sold cheaper than imported paper of a 
similar sort. Specimens may be secn at Mr. Josiah 
Loring’s Bookstore, No. 1, South Row. Jan. 2 











mJ 
THE MENTOR AND LADIES’ BOUQUET. 
ATHANIEL DEARBORN respectfully announces 
to the public, his intention of issuing a Weekly 
Paper, provided their patronage shou!d authorize th: 
attempt. 

This determination has been taken with the advic« 
of many friends, among whom are some ingenious minds 
which are enlisted for this cause ;—it has also been 
strengthened by the circumstance that the editor's 
compositions have been deemed of sufficient merit, 
generally, to be republished, which has been his only 
reward. 

It will be the intent of the editor, to advance, in 
every degree within bis power, the rational pleasures 
of man ;—to plead the cause of virtue;—to lure the 
youthful mind to love and to embrace those principles 
which can never satiate, but which ennoble human 
nature, 

To our fair country women, we pledge our best ef- 
forts to promote their interests ;—in every act it will 
be our aim to merit their approbation. ‘The paper will 
be entitied The Mentor and Ladies’ Bouguel. 

Its general outline will consist of extracts from sci- 
entific works :—as a ** Mentor,” it will always contain 
some judicious moral essay ;—and for the. “* Ladies? 
Bouquet,” will be gleaned the choicest, fairest flowers. 

Its size will be a royal quarto, paged—issued each 
Saturday afternoon—Price, per yc ar, $2.50; half year, 
$1.25; quarter of a year, 75 cents :—payable in ad- 
vance. 

Subscriptions received by Col. Benjamin Loring, No. 
50, State-street ; Mr. I. W. Goodrich, No. 78, State-st. 
Mr. Josiah_Loring, No. 1, South Row, and at C. Cal- 
lender’s Library, School-street. 

Should public favor be expressed for the appearance 
of this proposed work, the same will be announced 








through the medium of the daily prints. Jan. 25 
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Irom the True American. 





TO A NEW-ENGLAND POFT. 
Though skilled in latin and in greek, 
And earning fifty cents a week, 

Such knowledge, and the income, too. 
Should teach you better what to do; 
The meanest dradges, kept in pay, 





Can pocket fifty cents a day. { 
) 
Why stay in such a é/asfeless land, { 


Where AL must on a level stand, | 
(ixcepting people, at their ease, 
Who choose the level where they please :) 

See Invine gone to Britain’s court 

To people of another sort, 

He will return, with wealth and fame, 

While Yankees hardly know your name. 


Lo! he has kissed a Monarch’s 
Before a Prince I see him stand, 
And. with the glittering nobles mix, 
(Forgetting times of seventy-six,) 
While you with terror meet the frown 
Of Bank Directors of the town, 

The home-made nobles of our times, 

Who hate the bard, and spurn his rhymes. 


hand ! 





> 


?—like IRvinG, haste away, 
To England your addresses pay ; 
And England will reward you well, 
When you some pompous story tel} 

Of British feats, and British arms, 

The maids of honor, and their charms. 


Why pause 


Dear Bard, I pray you, take the hin‘, 

in England what you write and print, 

Republished here in shop, or stall, 

Will perfectly enchant us all: 
It will assume a different face, 
And post your name at every place, 
from splendid domes of first degree 
Where ladies meet, to sip their tea ; 
From marble halls, were lawyers plead, 
Or Congress-men talk loud, indeed, 
To huts, were evening clubs appear, 
And *squires resort—to guzzle beer. 

N. 
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The desire of being thought wise is often a 
hindrance to being so; and a man often remains 
ignorant of matters of intportance to his wel- 
fare, merely because he is more anxious to let 
the world see what knowledge he has than to 
acquire that which he has need of. 


Those men who know most, are the most 
‘inxious to know more, because in consequence 
of being the best able to set a proper estimate 
on the advantages of knowledge, they value it 
the most highly. But ignorant people think 
they have nothing to learn, because they have 
learnt nothing ; and remain contented in igno- 
rance because they are not sensible of their want 
of knowledge. Some rays from the lamp of 
knowledge are reqnisite, in order to make men- 
tal darkuess visible to those who are enveloped 
in it. 


No man ever did a premeditated injury to 
another without deing a greater to himself. 


Dr. Franklin observed, “ The cyes of other 
people are the eyes that ruin us. If all but my- 
self were blind, | should want neither fine 
clothes, tine houses, nor fine furniture.” 


| truth and reality of things than such refiners up- 


jat the seat of government has enabled him to 


eeenienaten 





The poorer a man is, the more necessity there 
is for his being honest. A rich knave may, per- 
haps, prosper for a while in worldly affairs, but 
a poor knave will soon have as little credit as 
cash, and not only suffer but deserve all the evils 
which poverty can inflict. 


The recoil of a blow unjustly aimed, is gen- 
erally more powerful than its direct impulse. 


He who lives without economy or prudence 
in his youth, may commonly expect to live with- 
out comfort in the decline of life. 


Many persons are too subtle and suspicious for 
their own interest and enjoyment. They put 
some sinister construction on every look, and 
find out something amiss in every smile. Act- 
ing in disguise themselves they mistake all out- 
ward shows and appearances for hypocricy in 
others. But, perhaps, no people see less of the 


on incidents. 








Extract of a letter from one of the Editors of the New 
York Statesman, now in Washington. 

Patent Office—Some days since, a member 
of the House of Representatives, to whom I am 
tinder many obligations for his politeness in 
pointing out objects worthy of attention, and in 
imparting information which a long residence 


collect, accompanied me to the Patent Office. 
Although our morning visit was protracted at my 
solicitation, and the superintendents, as well 
as my friend who had often been there before, 
were assiduous in pointing out the articles most 
deserving of particular notice; yet an exam- 
nation of an hour or two could not of course 
enable me to take any thing beyond a hasty 
glance at this great repository of patents and 
models. It would require a year of close study 
to investigate and describe the machinery here 
deposited for the benefit and curiosity of the 
public. It may be denominated a temple of 
the useful arts. In a collection of models 
amounting to three thousand eight hundred in num- 
ber, there is apparently every possible modifi- 
cation of motion, by a combination in some 
shape of every principle in mechanical philoso- 
phy. Allthe great agents of nature, such as 
fire, water, air, steam, animal strength, the 
gravitation and elasticity of matter, aided by 
the artificial powers of the inclined plane, lever, 
screw, wedge, and pulley, have been put in re- 
quisition and applied with almost infinite varia- 
tions, to the purposes of «life. I regretted to 
observe one or two abortive attempts at per- 
petual motion, as all sach attempts must be, un- 
til the established laws of nature are changed, 
and inertness ceases to be a property of matter. 
| id 
CURIOUS DISCOVERIES. 








‘in Canada, were dug up, a petrified savage was 
found among the last beds to which the work- 
/men proceeded. Although it was impossible to 
form any judgment of the time® which this man 


When the foundations of the city of Quebec, 


had been buried under the ruins, yet his quiver 
and arrows were in good preservation. 

In digging a lead mine in Derbyshire, in 1744, 
a human skeleton was found among stag’s horns. 
It is impossible to say how many ages this car- 
case had lain there. 

In 1695, the entire skeleton of an elephant 


—~ 


some time before the petrified skeleton of 4 
crocodile was found in the mine of that coun- 
try. 

About the beginning of the last century, the 
curate of Slegarb, in the Swedish province of 
Schonen, and several of his parishoners, digging 
turf in a drained marshy soil, found some feet 
below the surface of the ground, an entire cari 
with the skeletons of the horses and carter 
It is presumed that there had once been a lake 
or pond on that spot, and the carter had per- 
ished in attempting to cross over upon the ice. 
By the falling down of a piece of the cliff, on 
Walton shore, near Harwick, the skeleton oj 
an enormous animal was discovered, measuring 
nearly 30 feet in length. Some of the bones 
were nearly as large as a man’s body, and six 
or seven feet long; the cavities which contain- 
ed the marrow, were large enough to admit the 
introduction of a man’s arm. ‘The bones on 
being handled broke to pieces. One of the mo- 
lar teeth was carried to Colchester. It weighs 
seven pounds, is of a square form, and grinding 
surface ; it is studded with several zigzag rows 
of Laminz, which seem to denote that it be. 
longed to a carniverous animal. There were 
more teeth, which were unfortunately broken, 
one of which weighed 12 pounds. It is proba- 
ble that the tusks will be found, by searching 
further into the cliff, or amongst the earth 
which has fallen down. The above skeleton 
is supposed to belong to an animal of the same 
species as that called the Mammoth, the remains 
of which have been found in North America, 
Great Tartary, &c. 

A laborer in a stone quarry in the village of 
Pautin, near Paris, having detached a large 
block of storié, found in the middle, a skeleton 
of a ram petrified. Each part of the stone con- 
tained a perfect half of the animal; the parts 
were very distinct. The block was dug out of 
the fiatural rock at the depth of 30 feet from 
the summit of the quarry. A petrifaction so 
curious, was immediately deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 





A Yankee Trick.—An eastern pedlar lately 
desired accommodation for the night at a tavern 
in the south part of this county; but from the 
prejudice frequently existing against this class, 
our host for along time refused. At last, he 
consented, on condition that the pedlar should 
play him a Yankee trick before he left him. 
The offer was accepted. On rising in the morn- 
ing, Jonathan carefully secured the coverlet of 
the bed, which among other articles he pressed 
the landlady to purchase. The low price oi 
the coverlet operated at once upon the latter, 
who insisted that her husband should buy it, 
adding that it would match her’s exactly. Jon- 
athan took his money, mounted his cart, and got 
fairly under way, when our host called to him 
that he had forgotten the Yankee trick he was 
to play him. Oh never mind, says Jonathan, 
you will find it out soon enough.— Winchester 
(Va.) Republican. —_ 

Grammatical Error —What offence has the un- 
fortunate verb “ have,” committed, that it should 
be left out between the pronoun “ I,” and the 
participle “ done !-——As, for instance, “* 1 done 
so,” “ We done 80,” &c. When inaccuracies 
like these are found in the walls of a college. 
and in a legislative hall, it is time to notice, !" 








was dug up in Thuringia, in Germany ; and 





order to correct them,—Charleston Courier. 
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